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Le arning without thought is labour lost ; thought 
hout learning is perilous. 


A 
War. 

np May the German and Italian armies lost their last foothold 
African soil, a profound event which has given cause for 
versal thanksgiving. Mussolini with his onslaught on 
enceless Abyssinia started a train of dire events which 
ught nothing but woe to the world and it thus seems fitting 
t, while Africa is now free of the Fascists, Italy is still paying 
price for her wrongdoings. The final events in Tunisia 
re surprisingly swift. Bizerta and Tunisia fell with amazing 
denness and on May 18th resistance in Tunisia finally 
apsed. 224,000 prisoners were taken between May 5th and 
th, while the Axis lost another 100,000 in killed and captured 
the last few weeks of the Tunisian campaign. Axis losses in 
r materials, airplanes and ships have been on an equally colossal 
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—Confuctus. 


* * * * 


* * * * 


‘hroughout May the war in the air has gone forward with 
easing intensity. British and American bombers have 
ck at Germany and Italy by night and day, and the theory is 
ing ground that the Axis war effort can possibly be bombed 
ost to a standstill. The bombing of two large reservoirs 
ht on Germany a disaster of great magnitude, for the 
equent floods swept away power stations, bridges, railways, 
dustries. Mr. Winston Churchill and President Roosevelt 
again been conferring in Washington. The month ends in 
it of expectancy and optimism. When and where will the 
strike next are the questions of the moment. 
* * * * 


ive Troops g0 to School in the Desert. 
serious attempt is now being made by the Army authorities 
uce illiteracy among the men of the Native Military Corps 
North,” particularly those who are receiving instruction in 
{riving and maintenance of vehicles. They are being taught 
ree R's—reading, writing and arithmetic—and classes are 
| in the open air, in comfortable sand-bagged amphitheatres 
into the desert. The men have enthusiastically taken up 
ject. The motive which prompted the military to take 
step is that the men’s worth to the Middle East Command 
be increased if they were capable of entering up their own 
woks, checking their own delivery notes, and generally 
out the duties usually assigned to an M.T. driver. An 
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educationalist, who is also the Information Officer to the Corps, 
is in charge of the school. He is assisted in his work by two 
Europeans, while the remainder of his instructors are members 
of the N.M.C. One of them is a former Fort Hare student who 
was completing his B.Sc. course when he joined up. The 
courses are divided into three groups: illiterate, semi-illiterate — 
and the advanced literates. Mathematics—rather simple arith- 
metic—are taught in terms of a speedometer: reading is 
taught through the medium of road signs ; writing is repro- — 
ducing not only the road signs, but also the entries that the future 
diiver would have to make while carrying out his duties, 
* is C % 


Fine Gesture by Swazi Soldiers. 
A fine gesture has been made by men of an African Auxiliary | 
Pioneer Corps from Swaziland, says SAPA’s War Correspondent. 
Twelve of their members were recently killed in an accident in 
the Western Desert. . Their comrades approached the company — 
commander and said they would like to subscribe to a fund for thes 
dependants. In five and ten piaster notes, a collection was — 
made—eight European officers and N.C.O.’s also contributing 
—yielding a total of £80. A draft for this amount has been sent 
by air to the Resident Commissioner and each dependant family — 


will receive nearly £7. ' 
% * * * a 


Parliamentary Elections. 
A General Election will take place in South Africa on Wednes- 


day, July 7th. Nomination Day has been fixed for Wednesday, 
June 16th. We understand that the results of the electioz 
owing to the numerous military postal votes will not be kno 
until about two weeks after election day. The Provin 
Council elections will be held later in the year. . 

* *: * * 
‘*What Women Want.” 

The Johannesburg Branch of the National Council of Women — 
has prepared a questionnaire which is being sent to all candidates” 
for Parliament in the Johannesburg area. The document reat 
as follows : 

““We, women citizens of Johannesburg, as individuals and — 
members of many organised bodies, desire without affecting the 
main issue of the election, the speedy and successful conclusio 
of the war, to put our point of view before the candidates fc 
the Parliamentary election, 1943, who if elected, will be repres 
ing us in Parliament for the next five years. a 

“We place before you six main points, which we urgently 
request you to support in Parliament during your term of offic 
during which time vigilance will be exercised. 

“The first three points concern the general welfare of the 
homes of South Africa; the other three deal with the place of 
women in the community. All are in accordance with the wide- 
spread desire for a better South Africa. For these we ask 
reform or improvement, and call on you for your support.” ts 

The first three points are : 

“1. 4 Nutrition policy for the whole of South Africa. 
a. (Long-term action), Will you use your influence to — 

ensure that the whole population secures an adequate diet 

for health? : 
b. (Short-term action, next session if possible). Will 
you support :—Representation of consumers (including 

workers and non-Europeans) on all Control Boards? A 

reduction in the price of maize ; if necessary by subsidy ? 

The rationalisation of the distribution of essential food- 

stuffs, so as to lower prices? 7 
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“2, Social Services, e.g. Health, Housing, Education. 
a. (Long-term action). Will you support progressive 
increase in social services ? 
(1) a National Health Service ? 
(2) a Housing plan? 
(3) Primary Education for all sections ? 
(4) Creches and nursery schools ? = 
(5) Facilities for technical training ? 
(6. (Short-term action). Will you support a vote from 
general revenue towards non-European primary education. 

“3. Social Insurances, e.g., Family allowances, confinement 

allowances, old age pensions, widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 
a. Are you in favour of introducing the above, or increas- 
ing their application ? 
6. Are you in favour of the Smit recommendation that 
Natives be granted old age pensions ? ”’ 
* * * % 

Women voters are the natural allies of the poor and the un- 
represented. ‘They have a livelier sense than men of what it 
means to mothers to be unable to buy enough food to feed their 
children. ‘They realise too how helpless is the-position of the 
ignorant and illiterate in a complex civilization, In our cities 
today, with all our special restrictive laws, to be uneducated is for 
an African to be an unconscious candidate for prison. We hope 
women voters in other towns will join this campaign for the 
humanising of our national life. Through the ballot they have 
great power. 

Tribute by Natives to Col. Reitz. 

The Native Representative Council when in session on May 
Oth expressed the high esteem in which the Native population 
held Colonel Deneys Reitz, now the Union’s High Commis- 
sioner in London, when he was Minister of Native Affairs. An 
unopposed motion, proposed by Mr. Godlo, read: “ This 
council desires to place on record the appreciation of the African 
section of the population of the meritorious services rendered by 
Colonel Deneys Reitz to the cause of Bantu progress during his 
term of office as Minister of Native Affairs. The Africans 
learned with regret of his resignation. By his courageous 
utterances on Union Native policy and his obvious determina- 
tion to see justice done to the African, he did much to restore the 
confidence of the African people in the Ministry of Native Affairs 
as a department of State, established not merely for the negative 
purpose of controlling the Native people, but also for their 
protection.”’ The chairman, Mr. D. L. Smit, who associated 
himself with the tributes paid to Colonel Reitz, said that he 
would send a copy of the motion and speeches to him. At the 
same time he assured the members that they had a strong friend 
in the present Minister, Major Piet van der Byl. 

% * s * 
Municipal Representation of Natives. 

At one of its recent sessions at Pretoria the Native Representa- 
tive Council passed the following resolution: ‘‘ That in view 
of the importance of local government to urban Natives, the 
democratic principle of direct representation be extended to 
them by amending the Urban Areas Act so as to grant such 
representation on town councils.’ Supporting the motion 
Councillor S. Thema referred to the three townships which 
were incorporated in the City of Johannesburg and in which 
Native and Coloured people predominated. Rates and taxes 
were collected from these people, yet they had no say in the 
expenditure of the money they contributed to the treasury of 
Johannesburg. A few days after this motion had been passed 
the need for such representation was amply illustrated at a meet- 
ing of the East London City Council, when the subject to be 
discussed was the beer problem. The debate on this matter was 
prefaced by a request by Mr. A. W. Louw that the meeting be 
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conducted as provided for by section 101 of the ordinance. Unde 
that section only ratepayers and those whose names are on th 
current voters’ roll and members of the Press are entitled 1 
attend open meeting of the council. Mr. A. O. Muller and th 
Deputy Mayor asked that three Natives present, all keen 
interested in the beer question, be allowed to remain durin 
discussion on that subject, but Mr. Louw said he could not agre 
to that course. Thev should adhere to the terms of the ordin 
ance. The Mayor, Mr. A. Latimer, then asked those who wer 
not ratepayers, or who had not their names on the current voters 
toll, to leave the meeting. In response to this request the thre 
Natives present and a European visitor from Rhodesia had t 
leave the meeting. The Natives, as much as the city councillors 
were interested parties but the municipal ordinance does not alfoy 
of their presence even when their affairs are heing decided on 
There are probably a limited number of Native voters and rate 
payers on the East London roll and if the indignity of ejection i 
to be avoided such voters should in future be chosen for sucl 
experiments. If however Natives had representatives on muni 
cipal councils their views on matters which concern them wouk 
be heard, even where as yet some people evidently cannot abid 
seeing them. : 
Planning for high prices through scarcity. : 
Economists have repeatedly protested. 
In “ A Critique of the First Report of the Social and Economi 
Planning Council” which appears in The South African Journa 
of Economics for March 1943, Professor W. H. Hutt, commenting 
upon the absence of professional economists from the Planning 
Council, writes “‘ The economist . . . is apt to be regarded a. 
dangerous or troublesome. He always seems to preach thi 
gospel of plenty ; and so the political implications of his teaching) 
are feared under ‘ pressure-group’ politics. The whole of th 
inter-war period in this country was dominated by the fear o 
plenty ; hence hostility to ‘ planning for abundance’ was natural 
ly bred... . As things are the clash between ‘ planning fo 
abundance (i.e. in the consumers’ interest) and ‘ planning fo! 
scarcity’ (i.e. in the interests of producers or merchants) is & 
vital that the Council can legitimately be expected to state un: 
equivocally which of them it accepts are its function. ‘ Plan 
ning for scarcity’ is manifested in the Union, in particular, 
the various ‘ control boards’ which have been set up for thy 
so-called ‘orderly marketing’ of agricultural produce. Thi 
economists have on several occasions protested jointly, in thi 
Journal and independently, against the deliberately create: 
scarcity and the marketing chaos which has thereby been broughy 
about.... (The Council) must not take refuge in the meaning 
less compromise which is so common and declare that they wii 
give ‘ due weight ’ to both scarcity and plenty.... The Counes 
will be pressed to ‘ steer a middle course.’ But there is no vali 
middle course between right and wrong.” | 
* * * * ; | 

The Pass Laws and Crime Prevention. oat 
Speaking in the House of Assembly on April 26 the Minis 
of Native Affairs said “In the Transvaal the pass system ha) 
been relaxed as a result of the discovery that in a period of thre’ 
years about 348,000 Natives, of whom all but 30,000 had even: 
tually been imprisoned, had been arrested for contravention 
the pass laws. Most of them had been young Natives who ha 
not previously come into contact with the police. Such a situa) 
tion had been considered most dangerous, and his predecess 
had therefore decided to relax the pass laws.... ‘The Goverry 
ment wished to ascertain whether crime had increased as a resu! 
of the relaxation of the pass laws.” The Johannesburg Star ¢ 
23rd April quotes Die Vaderland as saying : ‘“‘ It is no coinc’ 
dence that complaints about housebreaking and the agitation f 
more effective police protection became so insistent short 
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er instructions were given to the police about eighteen months 
) not to demand a Natives’ pass unless he was suspected of a 
_)ime.’’ We have no doubt that the Minister will endeavour to 
id out the real truth and will not accept mere statements of 
inion as evidence. When, however, a responsible journal is 
ind making a statement like that just quoted, a review of the 
ts is once again called for. What are the facts? In the first 
ice the relaxation of the pass laws did not take place about 
hteen months ago. It took place on May 12, 1942. Now, 
We pointed out in our issue of September, 1942, complaints 
aut housebreaking and the agitation for more effective police 
tection were very much in evidence before that date. Thus 
April 10 a correspondent wrote to the Star about “ the rapidly 
freasing wave of daring crime—crime that has today become a 
Sword in the Press.” On April 15 a telegram was sent to Mr. 
thill, M.P., from ‘‘ many women, including soldiers’ depend- 
)jts, district Observatory” imploring him ‘“‘to make strong 
‘)resentations to the Minister of Justice for adequate police 
Motection against armed house-breakers.’”” On May 5 the 
tind Daily Mail commenced its leading article with the words : 
#Aouseholders complain bitterly about the prevailing epidemic 
t burglaries in the city.” The previous day, May 4, the Mail 
td reported 24 burglaries in 24 hours, in which property valued 
§ more than £700 was stolen. On May 9 the Star wrote “ It 
pears that receivers are offering special ‘war prices’ for 
Wecified goods.’ Large scale thefts have occurred in outfitters 
“pres. On May 11 ‘“ burglaries were reported from all the 
er suburbs.” On May 12 nineteen housebreakings were 
Dorted to the police, large quantities of clothing being stolen. 
} to this date, the date of the pass-laws relaxation, while all 
“ese crimes were being committed, the pass laws were in full 
Wberation, an average of 200 Natives being arrested daily under 
ese laws in Johannesburg alone. 
* * * . * 
wThe number of cases of housebreaking in Johannesburg—so 
% as published (from the Elliot Report)~-were 466 in March 
Md 589 in April and the value of the property stolen was £11,591 
@) March and £15,750 in April. In March 15 Europeans and 
#7 Africans were arrested for housebreaking and in April 7 
Saropeans and 134 Afticans. These figures were for the two 
Tonths before the relaxation of the pass laws. By August— 
iter the relaxation—they had failen slightly to 558 burglaries, 
‘ue of goods stolen £10,753 and the arrests in August were 
niropeans 8, Africans 113. So far as they go these figures do 
Wt point to the relaxation of the pass laws increasing crime. If 
ir readers think that we are harping upon this subject too much, 
2 would beg them to reflect that the South African pass system 
_an egregious evil by which every year tens of thousands of our 
frican fellow-countrymen are hounded into prison, the vast 
‘ajority being entirely innocent of all criminal intention. It is 
) time for mincing words. 
d * * * * 
r. Philip Millard of Herschel. 
Dr. Philip Millard passed to his rest on Friday, May 7th. He 


ad worked in the Herschel district for about forty years and was 
he District Surgeon. A trusted doctor, he was regarded with 


eat affection by the Natives, who tell many stories of his acts 


fkindness. His interest in the health of the Native people was 
ich that some years ago he was made president of the South 
frican Health Society. He was a regular reader of the Outlook 
ad a personal member of the Race Relations Institute. About 
year ago he donated £1000 for a swimming bath in Aliwal 
lorth for the benefit of the Natives of the surrounding districts, 
) that they might have access to Aliwal’s valuable spring waters. 
. keen Churchman, he was churchwarden of the Anglican 
thapelry at Herschel for the past fifteen years. His passing 
“aves a blank in the lives of many, Africans and Europeans alike. 


. 
ig 
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50,000 Blankets for Institutions. 

Fifty thousand all-wool blankets are available for sale to 
charitable institutions, the Durban representative of The Star 
was told recently by Mr. A. J. G. Naude, president of the Natal 
and East Griqualand Woolgrowers’ Association. The blankets 
are half merino wool and half karakuil and are in their natural 
colour, a very dark grey. They were made for the Army and 
were rejected as under weight. The price to charitable institu- 
tions is 12s. 6d. each. Applications must be made to the secre- 
tary of the Woolgrowers’ Association of any Province, or to Mr. 
J. H. Kruger, 135 Boston House, Cape Town, and must be 
supported by evidence that the institution requiring them is 
charitable. ; 

: * * * * 
Germiston shows the way. 

The well-known authority upon Food, Dr. F. W. Fox of the 
Institute for Medical Research, writes as follows to the Johannes- 
burg Star: The excellent account in The Siar of the enterprise 
shown by Germiston Municipality in feeding its Native popula- 
tion is most encouraging reading. ‘Those of us who have seen 
the schemes mentioned in operation can fully bear out the truth 
of the statements made, both in respect of the good work being 
done and the enthusiastic response of the inhabitants. What 
impressed me most was the extreme simplicity of the arrange- 
ments, which could be duplicated, or modified slightly if neces- 
sary by many other municipalities with the greatest of ease. I 
wish that those who are so ready to say that such schemes are 
“impracticable,” or ‘‘ would not be appreciated by location 
inhabitants” could be induced to go to Germiston and see for 
themselycs. Will such pessimists please reflect that im this 
simple way something like five tons of good quality protective 
foodstuffs are being sold—not given away—to those who badly 
need them, within a space of less than five hours weekly ? May 
I also give the reminder that the municipal milk-shop, which 
last month was selling an average of no less than 300 gallons of 
milk at cost price daily, has now been rufning for almost four 
years? This is no flash in the pan, but a valuable service that 
is deeply appreciated by the inhabitants. i 

* * * * 
Post-war Reconstruction—Two Significant 
Resolutions. 

According to the International Labour Review for December 
1942: The British Trades Union Congress, representing 
5,750,000 workers, at their meeting at Blackpool in September 
1942, urged strongly that: ‘‘ For the effective development of 
British agriculture in the post-war period the present system of 
control should be continued and extended. A national board 
and regional councils, on which workers should be adequately 
represented, were advocated. The functions of the board and 
councils should be to ensure that all suitable land is put to its 
full economic use ; that the distribution and marketing of farm 
produce is efficiently organised to bring reasonable and stable 
livelihood to farm workers and their employers ; and at the same 
time to assure to everybody an abundance of essential foods as 
the basis of health and nutrition.” ‘In the distributive trades, 
too, the need for a planned economy was felt. Its unregulated, 
unrestricted and indiscriminate development in the past has not 
been to the advantage of the community at large, and, in any 
post-war economic planning, particular attention should be paid 
to the machinery and methods of distribution.” 

* ¥* ¥ * 
Moral Forces in China : the New Life 
Movement. 

The New Life Movement, said Madame W. J. R. Thorbeche, 
speaking at the Rand Women’s Club on April 27, was inaugurated 
by General Chiang Kai Shek in 1932. “At that time China was 
in a serious state. It was in the grip of moneyed people who 
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gradually absorbed the land belonging to peasants, and this 
produced disturbances and a general decline. General Chiang 
Kai Shek then did something which no Western country would 
have done in the circumstances. He declared a new way of 
living, based upon a moral rebirth of the nation. The New Life 
Movement was founded on four principles—-courtesy, service, 
respect for rights of others, and honour. But these principles 
went far beyond any merely conventional connotation of the 
words. Courtesy was true kindliness; service was the truc 
foundation of social life, and combined with respect for the 
rights of others, meant that every man could get what was his 
own without doing harm. Honour was based upon the holiness 
of man’s word, the very reverse of the notion about “ scraps of 
paper.” The movement spread like wildfire through China, 
and accomplished many social reforms. It was entirely respon- 
sible for the success of China’s epic struggle against Japan. “I 
firmly believe,’ said Madame Thorbecke, “ that no social plan 
will bring salvation to the world unless men have the strength to 
stand up and ask for a moral spring-cleaning. We should pay a 
compliment to the oldest civilisation in the world, and to the man 
who saw that moral rebirth was necessary, by following the lead 
of China, and adopting the principles of the New Life Movement, 
through which light once again will come from the East.” 
; * * * * 


Some one said the other day that he did not see how the four 
great Powers, the United States, the British Commonwealth ot 
Nations, the United Socialist Soviet Republics and China could 
possibly work together after the war, their basic principles being 
so different. That difficulties and differences will arise is prob- 
ably inevitable, but is there not a basic something on which 
political co-operation can be built? That basis we believe— 
and people in Britain evidently believe—exists, and is Christian, 
not perhaps always in name but in essence and intrinsic power. 
It could be ignored or flouted. Such an attitude would itself be 
unworthy and unchristian. It is better to recognize the good 
and build upon it, each nation attending rather to whatever beam 
it may have in its own eye. Nothing great can be accomplished 
without faith. 

* * * * 
Labour Waste in the Union. 

A strong plea for the better utilisation of the labour resources 
of South Africa was made by Mr. J. D. F. Briggs at the confer- 
ence of the Scuth African Trades and Labour Council. There 
would have to be equal pay for equal work, irrespective of 
colour, throughout this country, he said, and not merely equal 
pay for equal skilled work. They would have to pay their un- 
skilled workers a decent wage. In other countries the unskiiled 
worker remained in one industry and developed a certain measure 
of skill. In South Africa, Natives drifted from one industry to 
another and learned nothing. As a bricklayer, he needed four 
Natives to keep him going when he was working hard. In 
Australia, one labourer kept two bricklayers busy, because he 


knew his job. He quoted examples from other industries. 
* * * * 


Such statements as the foregoing from those with practical 
experience shed needed light on problems which the theorists 
have had too much to themseives. We would-like to add a 
brief comment or two, Firstly, although the prevailing system 
does not encourage a labourer to stay long in any one industry 
and does not reward him according to his experience yet many 


African labourers prefer to stay in one trade and in fact do so. . 


A recent survey in one trade revealed a surprisingly small change 
over from one trade to another The records of say builders’ 
labourers on the Reef if investigated would probably give 
similar results. Secondly the amount of work done by the 
Australian labourer compared with the African labourer is 
probably proportionate to the advantages throughout life which 
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the former enjoys. If.the latter had a little more of everyth 
(including preliminary education) the results would probably ¢ 
he proportionate. ps 
* * * * 
‘* Austerity ’’ Hours for Liquor Sales advocated. __ 
The Transvaal Branch of the South African Tempera: 
Alliance at its annual convention held in the Irene Dw 
Reformed Church, Johannesburg, passed a resolution urging t 
Government to give practical effect to the call for austerity 
curtailing the hours of the sale of liquor from 10 a.m. until 2 p. 
and from 5 p.m. until 8 p.m. Deploring excessive drinking | 
soldiers on trains and on railway stations, the Alliance passe 
resolution asking the Railway Administration to introduce 
coupon system for drinks for soldiers like that.in use for me: 
and the drastic curtailment of facilities for obtaining liqu 
The apathy of the Government with regard to the unrestrict 
sales of yeast was deplorable, said the chairman, the Rev. A. 
Kidwell, in his report. The above-mentioned resolutions w 
we feel sure meet with widespread support. The fine war eff 
of our country is being sadly marred by individuals and grou 
forgetting themselves over liquor, especially when travelling. 
MF = * * * 


Commission on Mine Labourers’ Wages. 

The Government has appointed a commission to examine a 
report on the remuneration and conditions for employment 
Natives on the Witwatersrand gold mines, with special referer 
to: The economic requirements of such’ Natives in th 
different categories and according to their tribal and other nee: 
and having due regard to the provision made for them, ap: 
from wages: The effect of any modification of such Nati 
wage rates on the mining industry itself and on the econom 
position of the country generally: The effect of any such mom 
fication onthe extent and conditions of employment of Europea 
and non-Europeans, both in gold mining and in other industr: 
throughout the Union: and to make any recommendations wht 
may seem to meet the circumstances. The commission, whi 
has already begun work, is under the chairmanship of 
Justice Lansdown. 

* * * * 

Nursery Schools for non-European Toddlers. 

The Liberman Institute in Cape Town is now running 
Nursery School attended by more than sixty small Colous 
children. Medical examination is provided and also regus 
milk and cod-liver oil. Children between the ages of three ai 
six are accepted, and as soon as they reach school age they : 
passed on to primary schools in the neighbourhood, says Rif 
Relations News for April. It is seven or eight years since M\ 
Southern Holt, of Cape Town, first tried the experiment 0% 
very simple nursery school for the children of the district row’ 
the Institute. From that small beginning has grown the prop} 
ly equipped school and playground with its two trained workes 
Nursery schools for African children, staffed by qualified worke: 
have been established by the Anglican Mission at Ekutuli 
(Sophiatown) and Leseding (Orlando), and these are now us: 
as training schools for African women who wish to take up t! 
work. More recently another schoo! has been started at. La: 
Selborne (Pretoria). The staff and students at Fort Hare ai 
run a small experimental school there. But the oldest nai 
European nursery school of all is that at Khaiso School ne 
Pietersburg which was started fifteen years ago for the toddli 
whom their elder sisters brought along to school so that t 
themselves should not have to stay at home and mind the bali 
There is now a new building and playground specially planm 
for these little ones. Delightful though these experiments a 
in all they accommodate only a few hundred non-Europ 
children of the tens of thousands of those whose mothers must! 
necessity leave them while they go out to work. What of the re 
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WONDERFUL Easter! ‘Thus did the Bishop of Pretoria 
» describe the rising again of the Christian Council of South 
ica, as manifested in the widely representative gathering 
ich met on 8th May at Ezenzeleni in the Transvaal ; in the 
orts of work accomplished and many enterprises set going 
> the Council was re-organised nearly two years ago ; and in 
outlined programmes of new adventure for the Kingdom of 

which the Council approved as it faced the future with a 

y confidence. 
t was a tribute to the high place which the Council has come 
Il in the regard of Churches and Missions in South Africa, 
no fewer than twenty-four of the thirty-two Churches and 
ssions now affiliated with the Council were represented at 
3 biennial meeting. Difficulties of travel were overcome, and 
only all parts of the Union but also the territories of Bechuana- 
d, Basitoland and Swaziland sent delegates. The place 
sen for the meeting added to its interest. We were the guests 
the Rev. A. W. and Mrs. Blaxall, ‘“‘ Ezenzeleni”’ being the 
stitute near Roodepoort where non-European blind persons 
7 trained and cared for by these two devoted people. 

™During the day preceding the Council meeting, the Executive 
@@voted many hours to careful discussions which prepared the 

wy for the far-reaching decisions taken by the Council itself. 
Wis the purpose of this article briefly to indicate the main results 
*i these two days of conference. 

Looking back over the record of the past two years, the out- 
ding event is seen to have been the Fort Hare Conference on 
Maristian Reconstruction. That Conference has passed into 
Wstory, but its fruits remain. ‘Two editions of the Report have 
en sold vut—a fact which in itself indicates a widespread and 

2wing intcrest in the task of the Church in the post-war world. 
Emergency Committee in Cape Town, and a Social and 
sonomic Research Committee in the north, are among the 
ect results of the Conference. Each has achieved excellent 
rk, and each has a programme for the coming days. A 
Yeond Emergency Committee is to be set up to operate in 
annesburg and Pretoria and to share with its opposite number 
Cape Town the task of watching the trend of legislation and 
| public events having moral or inter-racial significance, with a 
2w to the taking of appropriate action in the name of the 
uncil. 

§ Meanwhile the daily work of the Council has developed in 
jany notable ways. The Medical Work Section, under Dr. 
-eil Macvicar, who has had the expert help of Dr. R. D. Aitken 
id Mrs. J. D. Rheinallt Jones, has prepared for presentation as 
‘idence to the National Health Services Commission a set of 
emoranda on Mission Hospitals and on Native Health generally 
inich is of the highest possible value, and which should at a 
ter stage be made available to a much wider public. The 
ection which deals with Literature, under the guidance of the 
ey. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, has accumulated funds which 
tve made possible the establishment of thirteen libraries for 
frican troops in camps within the Union (through a generous 
ant from the Department of Native Affairs) and the despatch 
African troops in the war zone of nearly two hundred pounds’ 
orth of literature in several vernaculars. Plans are afoot tor 
e further development of this much appreciated service. 
hrough the efforts of Mrs. L. S. Creed, of the Women’s Work 
ction, an International Club has been opened in Cape Town. 
he Youth Movements Section, whose Convener is the Rev. 
_P. Anderson, has begun to affect its vastly important consti- 
ency, and plans a united “ Youth Movements Council’ with 
ership training courses and camps, and a publications and 
Ormation department in which its magazine, ‘“‘ New Leader- 
ip,” would play an increasingly important part. : 
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4 The Christian Council’s Biennial Meeting 


Careful attention was given to the report of the section on 
Evangelism, prepared by Dr. J. Dexter Taylor. It embodied 
certain far-reaching proposals respecting the Conference which 
the Council should hold in 1944. The decision was taken that 
the Conference should devote itself to the vital question of 
Evangelism in its widest aspect. The plans, which will be 
prepared in detail by the Executive, are exceedingly comprehen- 
sive. Preparation through intensive study by groups in all parts 
of the country will, as in the case of the Fort Hare gathering, 
precede the Conference. It is intended that a group of our 
leading theologians and philosophers shall undertake to formu- 
late what may be termed “a theology of Evangelism,”’ in which 
doctrine shall be tested by and applied to modern conditions in 
South Africa. Discussion at the Conference itself will centre 
around the place of religion in South African homes, in Univer- 
sities and High Schools, in education generally, among wage- 
earners and educated Africans, among the Youth of all races and 
the returned soldiers. It is intended that out of the Conference 
there shall emerge a plan of action in which the special genius 
and gifts of each church shall find full scope for effective and 
consecrated enterprise. 

Still wider horizons are opening to our view. ‘lhe authorities 
of the International Missionary Council have urged the South 
African Council to initiate comprehensive planning of missionary 
policy in this country. It. was realised as discussion of this 
matter proceeded that much would be lost if South Africa were ~ 
to undertake this task in isolation from other African mission 
fields. Increasing contact with workers from other fields during 
these war vears has brought to light a striking general similarity 
in problems and needs, however various may be the local back- 
grounds, The time will be ripe in a year or two for an Africa 
Conference of. missions. It has therefore been resolved to 
approach Christian Councils and Missionary Conferences in 
other parts of Africa, and suggest that they undertake within their 
own areas the preliminary planning and the definition of policy 
which will prepare the way for a Conference which shall be 
continental in its scope and its representation. 

Many other matters came under review. It has been suggest- 
ed to the Federal Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches that 
a liaison committee be set up to develop friendly contacts between 
the two Councils. Help is being given to a body of interned 
missionaries of the German Confessional Churches brought 
down from Central Africa for confinement within the Union. 
Local auxiliaries of the Council are likely to be formed in a 
number of the larger centres. ‘The Council’s information service 
which reaches many interested people through the medium of 
the Christian Council Quarterly has been welcomed. Repre- 
sentations have been made on matters of vital importance to ) 
non-Europeans by means of deputations to the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary for Native Affairs.- Financial help has been 
afforded to Orphaned Missions cut off from support from their 
home bases in Europe. In a new series of booklets, the Chris- 
tian Council Study Series, four new publications have appeared 
which deal with questions of moment. Friendly contact has 
been made with other Councils in Africa, and with the National 
Christian Councils of India and China; while there continue to 
reach us the most valuable guidance and inspiration from the 
officers of the International Missionary Council, of which we 
are a constituent body. 

Among the resolutions passed by the Council are the follow- 
ing: 

To the Minister of Justice : 

The Christian Council recognises the grave increase in 

serious crime, and acknowledges that the anti-social individual 

must be reformed or restrained. The Council also realises 
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the handicaps under which the police have to operate in their 


present short-handed situation. 


The Council, however, expresses its concern that it should 
be considered necessary, in the drive against crime, to round 
up thousands of Africans, the great majority of whom are not 
criminals and are guilty, at the most, of purely statutory 
offences, thereby intensifying the feeling of the African com- 
munity that they, as a community, are discriminated against in 


the administration of justice. 


The Council urges that the attention of the authorities, both 


government and local, be given to the underlying causes 
which lead to thousands of Africans having to seek shelter in 
the private quarters where their more fortunate friends are 
housed. These causes include: 

the abnormal amount of unemployment ; 

the condition of famine in the territories which compels 

men to seek work elsewhere, difficult as it is to find ; 

the lack of accommodation both for those seeking work and 

those in employment. 
To the Minister of Agriculture : 

The Christian Counci! of South Africa views with much 
concern the present high cost of maize, and appeals to the 
Government to take immediate action,—- ; 

(1) through subsidy, or otherwise, to reduce the price to 

poor consumers and,—- 

(2) to fix and control the retail price of maize at a low figure, 

as the price of bread is being controlled. 
To the Institute of Race Relations : 
That this Council warmly supports the efforts of the 
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Institute of Race Relatjons to ensure that all Social Secur 

measures and all Social Welfare facilities be fully extended 

every section of the population ; and offers its co-operation 

every possible way to the achievement of this end. ‘el 

This brief record .of the meeting of the Council would 
incomplete if it failed to speak of the warm and affection: 
tributes that were paid to the retiring President, the Rey. 
Arthur Wellington of Healdtown. Throughout these t 
formative years Mr. Wellington has guided the destinies of ¢ 
Council with wisdom and foresight, and has presided overt 
gatherings of the Executive, of various Committees and now 
the Council itself, with outstanding ability. It is a happiness 
all his colleagues to know that he will now assume the office 
Honorary Treasurer, in which Dr. J. Dexter Taylor has 
faithfully served the Council. Dr. Taylor continues to act 
Convener of the Section on Evangelism. 

The new President of the Council for the years 1943-1945 
His Grace the Archbishop of Cape Town. His election ga 
universal satisfaction. He has closely identified himself wi 
the work of the Council, is in complete accord with its aims, ai 
possesses those qualities of leadership which its growing w 
demands. Under his guidance a period of continued develo 
ment is assured. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Council are the Rev. A. J. Hai 
M.A., of Tiger Kloof, and the Rev. S. M. Mokitimi of Heal 
town. The Honorary Secretary, the Rev. E. W. Grant, w 
re-elected. 


EWG. 


Pretoria Municipal Compound Riot 
JUDICIAL COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


e Be Native riots at a Pretoria municipal compound on 
» December 28 last, in which 16 Natives and one European 
soldier were killed, while a number of Natives were injured, 
““ were apparently not instigated by an outside agitator and there 
were no antecedent indications that rioting would occur.” 

The report states that the immediate cause of dissatisfaction 
among the Natives was annoyance that the Council, instead of 
immediately complying with the wage determination, had, during 
November and December, 1942, tried to obtain from the Minis- 
ter of Labour postponement of the date (November 30, 1942) 
from which date an increased minimum wage became legally 
payable. 

In addition to the immediate cause of discontent connected 
with non-payment of increased wages, it was provable that there 
were other antecedent factors, such as dissatisfaction on the part 
of the Natives, even subconsciously, with their living conditions 
in regard to lodging, food and lack of amenities. Such condi- 
tions were in fact unsatisfactory, the report continues. 

The Commission commends the police who took no part in 
the firing, reprimands the officer who ordered armed troops to 
accompany armoured cars into action against the Natives, and 
says that, except in one case where a European soldier was 
threatened, the shooting by the troops was unwarranted and 
unnecessary. Shooting into a mass of men trying to escape 
through the compound entrance resulted in 10 of the 16 Natives 
killed having their fatal wounds in the back and at least 2 in the 
side. 

The Commission is more than critical of the action of the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Madeley) who gave the Municipalities 
an undertaking to modify the application of the Determination 
to them on individual application being made, a fact which 
received newspaper publication. The Commission declares 
that the Minister admitted candidly that he acted illegally in 


breach of the Wage Act, 1937. “ In the course of the Minister 
explanation he said (page 245) that he was acting under stron 
common sense : he had to do what he could for all sections of t 
community, including the Municipalities (page 235) and ° 
thought (page 243) that if he himself postponed the determim 
tion, the Natives would be more likely to accept the position th! 
if the Municipalities could not pay after the determination ha 
been gazetted and put into force. If the Minister had prior | 
November 1942, on hearing the local authorities’ representatio« 
exercised his discretion in excluding them from the operation ° 
the determination, criticism, at any rate by your Commissionet 
would be out of place. Once, however, the determination h! 
beer published and became law, it does not seem that even 4 
equitable grounds there was any excuse for participation in t! 
deprivation of the right to increased wages which accrued to t! 
Natives as from 30th November. There is every reason — 
believe that a section of the Municipal Natives knew of the ac 
of the Minister and of the Council, and that this fact tended |! 
create a feeling of discontent in their minds.” 

The Commission further declares: ‘‘ Amongst the doc» 
ments disclosed to your Commissioners by the Department | 
Labour (Exhibit No. 22) is a minute dated 27th November, 194): 
marked ‘ Urgent’ addressed by the Secretary for Native Affax 
to the Secretary for Labour drawing attention to the newspap; 
information of the intention of the Minister of Labour to coy 
sider Municipal applications for exemption. The minute se 
out the objections to granting such applications and the ui 
fortunate repercussions to be anticipated—such grant would, | 
was said, have a very disturbing effect on the Natives’ mind a 
undermine the faith of the Natives in the Government’s intentio) 
This minute, and the fact that it was followed up by person: 
representations by the Secretary for Native Affairs against su¢ 
grant, was brought to the Minister's notice by the Secretary f) 
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our when obtaining the former’s approval on 4th December, 
2, of the agreed basis of exemption.” 
fhe Commission recommends that steps should be taken by 
Pretoria City Council to improve the living conditions of its 
tive employees ; and to promote a better relationship between 
Council and its Native employees ; that the Department of 
fence should frame regulations to govern the use of military 
ces for the dispersal of riotous assemblies and the suppression 
sivil disorders ; and that compensation should be paid to 
ives injured and the dependants of Natives killed by the 
ng of military troops during the rioting. 
The Commission emphasises that there does exist discontent 
the part of the Natives at their living conditions, and that 
er procrastination in remedying these conditions will keep 
_ discontent alive and a potential source of difficulty. 


HAVE recently been training student athletes, which is a 
confirmed habit of mine. It is good fun and welcome in 
se serious days. Each year a new group comes along and, 
®er five of an afternoon when more serious work is over, there 
Simuch puffing and perspiring on the running track and not a 


rowers do their stuff. ‘To begin with there seem to be hundreds 
m them but gradually they are sorted and weeded out into four 
‘ams of seniors and four of juniors for the house competitions, 
ile later their numbers are reduced to a select twenty for the 
Ster-college competition. This exciting affair being over for 
other year they go off to the Rugby and Soccer fields, and being 
busy man I see little of some of them again. I cannot follow 
™ them all. Some however leave an impression of inner fine- 
sss and the years go by without their ever being forgotten. 
They come from all over the Union of South Africa—and 
yond. Each vear a small select contingent from Bechuanaland 
ts a representative or two in the final twenty and each year sets 
e wondering what were the influences which went into their 
aking and which set some of them in a class superior to the 
"neral average of their peop!e. And each time I attempt to 
Mace the pedigree of one of these Bechuana athletes I eventually 
me te a forbear who came into contact with the first Robert 
foffat. It sets one wondering as to how far does the influence 
© a good man reach? An ancient focus of speculation but not 
*ecessarily an idle one today. 
© Robert Moffat came to South Africa in 1817 and laboured for 
tver fifty years among the Tswana-speaking people whose man- 
Yood is today making a great contribution to Southern Africa's 
‘ar effort. For a long time he apparently Jaboured in vain and 
hen the tide turned in his favour. The tribesmen appreciated 
‘im as a true man long before they got an insight into the forces 
*hich had made him the man he was. ‘There was goodness in 
1e Bantu of Bechuanaland before Moffat met with them but 
ence then it has taken on newer and richer forms and is still 
-oing so. 
It is appropriate that I should be thinking of Robert Moffat 
‘ow for just about a century ago he was touring these parts and 
hrobably found rest and entertainment in the house wherein I 
write these notes. From here on his way to visit John Brownlee 
f King William’s Town he would pass through the Keiskama 
Talley where the Fort Cox Native Agricuitural College is now 
‘oing great work. 
' This question of Moffat’s influence set me on a converse line 
f speculation as to how many influences go to the making of one 
aan, for there are no “‘ self-made ”’ men ; those who claim to be 
uch are usually a poor job. Innumerable influences for good 
eem to have converged in Moffat. A good Scottish home and 
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The Commission also recommends that there be no further: 
delay in fulfilling the Council’s promise, during the Commission’s 
sittings, to introduce an improved scale of rations. Hag 

The Commission further recommends that the Council: 
should consider approaching the Native Affairs Department, in 
an endeavour to give reasonable satisfaction to the Native: 
demand for some voice in the management of their own affairs... 

We wonder sometimes whether the reluctant and grudging 
attitude of certain municipal councils in giving effect to obviously 
necessary reforms in the treatment of their African employees: 
and African residents generally is a true reflection of what the 
citizens whom they represent are thinking, and whether, if 
councillors had the courage to speak and vote boldly in favour of 
giving these people a square deal, they would really lose their. 
Seats. 


Passing Thoughts 


upbringing set him on the right lines but afterwards one traces 
not only Presbyterian but English Congregational and Methodist 
influences at work moulding his career. Agriculture was to him 
what fishing was to some of the first disciples, = sigh 
Local patriotism is an inescapable though sometimes a comical 
thing so perhaps I may be excused if I was recently much elated. 
to read that Robert Moffat once stated in a discourse which he: 
gave in St. Paul’s Congregational Church, Wigan, that it was: 
owing to the Rev. William Roby, a one-time minister of that - 
Church, that he undertook missionary work in Africa. - TE: 
occasionally attended this church in my adolescent years but.E: 
never knew about Roby’s or Moffat’s connection with it. It» 
seems that this William Roby helped to send many men abroad - 
and again this sets one questioning as to what are the limits of. 
one good man’s influence. : sates 
Love of one’s virthplace gets us in different ways. (No, the 
next par. has nothing to do with the Wigan Pier or George- 
Formby.) Some time ago I handed to a Tswana student a copy 
of Professor Kirby’s monograph “‘ Robert Moffat’s Visit to. 
Mazilikazi in 1835.’ The student surprised me by saying that. 
there lived at his home at Kalamare in Bechuanaland an_old-. 
Native who was with Mzilikazi at the time of Moffat’s first visit, 
for he made several. If the claim is well founded he is possibly 
the oldest man alive. ‘The story goes that when he was a child 
he was captured by the Matabele in a raid on Bechuanaland and 
grew up among them. When the latter moved north into: what. 
is now Rhodesia he, although a married man and an induna, 
thought he would first like to have another look at his old home. 
so he set out for Kalamare and once he got there he stayed. _ 
Some or the present-day Matabele claim to be his descendants. 
Long life cannot of itself be influential or this ancient African 
would now be on top of the world. Natural qualities must be. 
there and must be released. Moffat’s influence released what 
was best in those Bechuanas who allowed it to play on them. 
One of the best athletes and one of the best Africans I have - 
known is now in the Native Military Corps and he went from us _ 
to Fort Cox. His great-grandfather is mentioned in Moffat’s 
journals. How many influences went into his upbuilding 2° 
Not only Scottish and English (for Mary Moffat was English) - 
and many others, but Dr. Carver’s of the United States. Itisa 
far cry from Kafraria to the United States even in these days of 
global warfare, but Carver's influence affects us here ; some years. 
before Fort Cox got under way an American Negro missionary 
was preaching improved agriculture to the Natives in the} Keis-_ 
kama valley and helping them to form agricultural! associations 
which still exist. eee 5 
Warfare may be global.and swilt-moying just now but litera- 
ture has to go through many vicissitudes on its way about the 
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globe. “The American magazines for five months all came 
tumbling in on me only a few days ago and they have much to 
tell which does not get into our newspapers. Of especial interest 
I found a biographical sketch of the present Vice-President of the 
United States, Henry Wallace, quite a great man, for he would 


be Roosevelt’s successor should anything happen to Roosevelt - 


(which God forbid). Carver's work lives on and multiplies 
owing to his influence over Wallace. The latter came to his 
present high position by way of agriculture. Before the war 
started in 1939 he was building up great reserves of foodstuffs 
with a view to stabilising supplies in years of drought and stabi- 
lising prices in years of plenty. His good work will greatly he!p 
when it comes to feeding the starving populations of Europe after 
the war. 

According to Hubert Herring, writing in Harper’s, “ Henry 
Agard Wallace has a favourite word—‘ genetics.’ The major 
share of his fifty-four years has been devoted to tracing the 
ancestry and predicting the promise of corn, chickens, pigs, 
people, and ideas. On corns and hogs his conclusions have 
weight. On people and ideas his judgments are debated.” 

Being a farmer he evidently knows his brother farmers. I 
read, again quoting Herring: “‘ With pressure groups, which 
descend upon public men with relentless frequency, his candour 
stands in marked contrast to the usual fashion in Washington. 
There is no buttering, half-promising, brushing off. One of his 
former associates in Agriculture describes a visit by a committee 
from the cattle lobby (‘ the narrowest damned outfit in Washing- 
ton,’ this man describes it). The.cattle men came with demands. 
Wallace, head down, listened to the end. Then he looked at 
them. ‘I cannot do it. Here are the reasons. First 
Second .... Third... .: > The conference was over. Afterward, 
my informant saw these men in the hall. ‘It is terrible. He 
will do nothing for us,’ they told him, ‘ but at least we know 
where we are. We are dealing with an honest man.’ ” 

Quite a good man seems Henry A. Wallace to be. And here 
is an interesting sidelight which I take over from the same source. 
“Henry was born on an Iowa farm in 1888, spent his boyhood 
in Des Moines, his spare hours in his city garden, his long vaca- 
tions in the family cornfields. As a shy boy of seven, he was 
taking long walks with George Washington Carver, the son of 
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Negro slave parents, a protege of the Wallaces and destined : 
become a distinguished agricultural scientist. Carver explain 
to young Henry by what curious processes flowers take on ne 
shapes and colours. At cight Henry was cross-breeding pansi 
and had produced a new yariety.”” B 

Under Wallace’s guidance the United States has become s 
knee-deep in wheat that they are now able to turn enormoy 
quantities of it into rubber (via alcohol.) They plan to mak 
more rubber this year out of wheat and petroleum than the 
imported in pre-war years. What a great work could not 
man like Vice-President Waliace do for South Africa, provide 
of course that we did not put him in the lobby and the others 1 
power. a 

T am left wondering how much the United States owes 
Carver through Wallace and also how far-reaching was the kin 
ness of Wallace’s forbears to Carver. For the elder Wallac 
were keen scientific agriculturists and it must have been th 
who turned Carver’s career in this direction. Carver also h 
forbears but they were illiterate slaves and so had little to pa 
on. A little kindness and encouragement released a migh 
force for good. Moffat’s work and that of many other good m 
has done much the same. 

And this sets me wondering what eventually will be the out 
come of the preaching here in Africa of a religion which releas¢ 
great forces for good, and the spreading of an education whid 
gives men great influence regardless of their colour. | 

The Americans are today talking of a great world-wide Chris 
tian revolution after the war. There is need for such, for man 
forces other than old-fashioned slavery are holding men i 
bondage. The twin bondages of ignorance and distrust ar 
probably our worst enemies today. If this Christian Revolutioi 
or Christian Reconstruction should sweep South Africa along ¥ 
its trail the consequenc:s will be beyond prediction, but on 
thing is certain, this being that great untapped forces for goo 
will be released. Who shall say that we stand not in need of th: 
help of all the powers for good that as yet lie dormant around usi 
But those who see no Christian Reconstruction on South Africas 
national horizon can with benefit begin at the other end & 
exploring the limitless influence for good of any good man. 


T.A; 


Indictment of Union’s Native Policy 


NDER the above heading the Johannesburg Stary of April 

24 gave a two column review of the Minority Report of 

the three African members of the committee appointed to in- 

vestigate crime on the Witwatersrand and in Pretoria. The 
following extracts are taken from this review. 

Free compulsory education for Natives, higher wages, aboli- 
tion of all discriminating and restrictive laws against Natives, 
and the amendment of the Liquor Act in its application to 
Natives, are among the recommendations for a short-term policy 
fer crime prevention made in a minority report of the committee 
appointed last July to investigate crime on the Witwatersrand 
and in Pretoria. ‘The minority report is signed by Dr. A. B. 
Xuma, Mr. S. P. Mqubuli and Mr. R. V. Selope-Thema. 

The signatories state that they found themselves unable to 
subscribe fully to all the recommendations in the majority report 
and to agree with the attitude of some of the members towards 
certain aspects of the problem of their investigation. ‘These 
three members therefore signed the majority report with reserva- 
tions. 

It is their considered opinion, the signatories state, derived 
from intimate knowledge of the African people, that it wili be 
wise and generous if an attempt be made immediately and volun- 
tarily to rénwve the special Native disabilities “ before a dis- 


gruntled, discontented, sullen African community, which is fa‘ 
developing, is consolidated.” 
‘* FACTORIES OF CRIME.” 

The signatories add that they wish to express their deep corm 
cern at the serious effect of “‘ factories of crime ’’---the statuton 
offences for Natives only--in the criminalisation of the Africar 
peorle. | 

“Pass laws, liquor law restrictions and ‘police liquor raid 
location regulations, Master and Servants Acts, Native labou! 
regulations, Native taxation raids, the Native Urban Areas Adi 
and Native trespass regulations, no matter how stringently the 
are enforced, will never solve our crime problem, but will tend t) 
increase our criminal population from resentment arising ai 
such humiliating treatment associated with the enforcement ¢| 
these repressive laws.” ‘I'he only sound approach to this prob 
lem will be a comprehensive adequate land settlement schemi3 
for all, with facilities for improving the land and increasing it 
productivity, landowners being trained in better farmini 
methods ; better working and living conditions for farm labourers 
with cash payments, and co-operative schools for farm labourer} 
children. 

The signatories state they are ‘“‘ much alarmed at the steadil| 
ineveasing ratio of recidivism and relapse into crime.” The} 
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convinced that the “ differential and discriminating ”’ legisla- 
N as regards statutory offences for Natives only has much to 
with the apparently high Native criminality rate. 
PASS LAWS FAILURE. 

Mhe minority report indicates the points on which the signa- 
ies disagree with the majority report. While the majority 
ort stated that the committee did not feel called on to make a 
commendation on the ‘‘ vexed question ’’ of pass laws, the 
ority members are convinced that the-abolition of the pass 
’S is long overdue. The pass laws, they state, serve no useful 
poses in the prevention of.crime, initiate criminal careers by 
Nging their victims into contact with seasoned criminals, 
ove fear of gaol and sense of shame at being a prisoner, are 
economic loss by reason of the small but numerous fines, and 
it the freedom of movement of African workers with conse- 
sent !oss of bargaining power and also limiting their chances of 
taining suitable work within the stipulated time. 

Quoting figures of prosecutions and convictions in the Union 
1939, the minority report submits that if the restrictive laws 
inst Natives were abolished the country would require far 
iwer police and the police would have more time to trace real 
jiminals. 

“The Liguor Act has led to the manufacture by Natives of 
gle and dangerous decoctions, bearing many fancy names, in 
Wder to give a‘ kick’ in the shortest possible time between police 


he Tyranny of Colour. P. S. Joshi. Pp. 310 and ap- 
Ependices. E. P. & Commercial Printing Co. Durban. 1942. 
This is a book which gives rather at length an idea of the 
Mitterness which some Indians in South Africa feel against the 
fhite population in this land and the justification which they 
Welieve they have for this. The author has evidently taken 
| ¥reat pains to do this. There is great scope tor such work, for 
whe colour feeling (as held both by the White and non-White 
opulation) is probably stronger in South Africa than in any 
Tther part of the world. It is founded on past history as well as 
m present social and economic causes. 
+ In some cases the book is definitely inaccurate as when it 
Wsecribes (p. 26) the formation of “innumerable separatist 
*hurches,”’ 323 in number, to the Missionaries— whereas a little 
ivestigation would show that the missionaries more than any- 
ne else deplore the existence of these small separatist bodies ; 
r where it states (p. 48) that in dealing with trade rivals the 
Wnglish ‘would rest content only after the unfortunate party is 
Jompietely humiliated and ruined.” Or again on pp. 80 to 83 
t gives the letters which passed*between Mr. Gorges writing for 
y3eneral Smuts and Mahatma Gandhi at the time when the 
Sndian Relief Act of 1914 was passed. The writer says that 
‘Mahatma Gandhi accepted the Act as ‘‘a definite solution of the 
HMisputed points” and that these letters “ arc now historic as em- 
+ odying the Smuts-Gandhi agreement ; ”’ but then adds that the 
'3muts-Gandhi agreement “ brought the Government and the 
Indian people together in an intimate contact. The Govern- 
nent agreed to consult the Indians before the introduction of 
Any bill relating to them in Parliament.’’ Now neither the Act 
nor the letters “ which are now historic as embodying the Smuts- 
‘Gandhi agreement ”’ say anything of the kind. Again on p. 288 
a quotation is made from Sadhu Vaswani’s book that Bishop 
Fisher said that ‘we may look for no special help from the 
organised Christian Churches in South Africa” in combating 
‘the White man’s race prejudice. Bishop Fisher however states 
‘that this is a complete misrepresentation of his views often stated. 
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abolish police raids, permit home brew for those who desire it, 
abolish municipal beer halls and permit Native licensees to sell 
liquor as bottle stores, make the selling of liquor without a 
licence a serious offence and make the mere possession of Native 
liquor no crime, the signatories say they have no doubt that these 
recommendations would tend to reduce drunkenness and elimi- 
nate the numbers convicted for mere possession of Native liquor, 
so that statistics such as those for 1939, when there were 77,609 
convictions for illegal possession of Native liquor and 39,473 for 
drunkenness, will be history. 
WAGE LEVEL. 

‘““We wish to make it clear that the above recommendations 
cannot be a complete solution of the liquor problem without 
raising the wages and standard of living of the people as well.” | 

Stating that prohibition increases Native drunkenness because 
Natives may not drink their liquor at leisure, and that Natives 
earning low wages “ reluctantly allow their wives to engage in 
illicit liquor trading to make ends meet,” the report adds : 
“Directly or indirectly, so far as Natives are concerned, the ~ 
illicit liquor trade has an economic basis.” 

‘““So long as Natives’ wages are below the bread line, police 
raids, the gaoling of people for possession of liquor or drunken- 
ness, the establishment of municipal beer halls, will never solve 
the liquor problem. To some, frustrated by their hopeless and 
helpless economic state and inability to supply family wants, to 
be drunk at week-ends is a means of escape. It is to be deaf and 
blind to requirements of wife and children.” 


Indians in South Africa 


After noticing such lapses one naturally regrets that the book 
is not “‘documented”’ so that any quotations might be looked up 
in the original, for quotations have at times been made by other 
controversialists omitting important words or wresting them 
from their contexts, so giving 2 quite false idea of the original 
meaning. 

But the great defect of the book is the exaggerated language 
which the author at times uses. Calling a Bill a ‘‘ murderous 
diabolical and venomous Bill” (p. 110) would have the effect on 
most Europeans of making them stop reading the book altogether 
when they had on!y got one third of the way through it. This is 
a pity, for what is needed is a sane statement of the Indian case 
which the ordinary European may be expected to read and 
consider carefully. = : 

Again even in the last chapter “ The Indian Case "’ (which is 
iess violent than some of the preceding chapters) there seems to 
be lack of historic perspective as when the writer seems to have 
forgotten the dangers which beset the Dutch settlers in the 
‘Transvaal in 1844 and the memories that they must have had of 
the previous years, which would make at that time regulations 
quite natural which would be unnecessary at present. In that 
chapter too one may question whether the reduction of Indian 
workers in sugar plantations from 18,000 in 1910 to 8,000 in 
1933 is due to colour prejudice—unless the 10,000 Indians were 
replaced by 10,000 White lahourers which is contrary to one’s 
experience. 

The position of the Indian Community in South Africa is 
undeniably difficult in social matters and as regards lack of 
Parliamentary or municipal representation. Also the success of 
Indians in trade and industry has caused at times action by the 
White population which is very regrettable, even though its 
reason, namely tear of having to adopt a lower standard of living, 
is easily understood. 

Yet there are matters in which Indians have received definite 
gains in this country. The Indians came to Natal in the first 
case at the invitation of the Government of that colony. There 
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have been various immigrations into this country during the last 
-few hundred. years mainly by the Bantu, the Dutch, the French, 
the British and the Indians. The main object of each was to get 
a condition of life-better than what they had in their own country. 
When the Indians first came to South Africa there were parts of 
‘India in which an unskilled labourer of low caste was given by his. 
more: prosperous fellow countrymen a wage of four or five 
‘shillings -a month from which he had to buy his food and other 
necessaries. When therefore he was offered a hut, his food, free 
medical attention and ten shillings a month in addition, the offer 
seemed extraordinarily good. {t may be that in addition he saw 
the chance of. being free from low caste oppression which was 
-very heavy in those-days. So thousands came. They saved 
the Natai-sugar industry from extinction—a fact which (as the 
‘author indicates) Europeans in Nata] should never forget. 
Even now their descendants are a real asset in growing vegetables 
and tropical fruit for the towns. Those first immigrants were 
very: economical, many saving nearly all their wages, and so 
‘started their families on the way to success. Later there came 
the Indian trader: in the main, though not entirely, it is the 
descendants of these traders who have become so wealthy. 
‘Indians have for some years past had possession of nearly all the 
‘shops in towns like Stanger, Verulam and Umzinto : they have 
recently bought European house property in Durban alone 
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worth £600,000 and valuable properties in Richmond and P 
Shepstone. In the last year two very wealthy Indians died 
Durban both of whom made nearly ail their money in # 
country. All this indicates a certain freedom in attaining 
material prosperity which Indians enjoy and\of which bei 
industrious and intelligent they make full use. One wishes tt 
Mr. Joshi had made.some reference to this fact. * 
At the same time one wishes that more Europeans would ¢ 
into friendly social relations with Indians.’ One hindrance to t! 
is the danger of inter-marriage, which Indians dislike 
much as Europeans. Another is the difference of cultural bae 
ground. (The Governor General who opened the Sastri Colle: 
said that it was a question of different culture, not necessari 
superior or inferior culture). And the author is surely right | 
asking that “‘ The Government should start with giving India 
municipal franchise with a view to leading them gradually 
Parliamentary franchise’ (p. 309). At present only the thr 
per cent of the Indians who live in the Cape Province have a 
franchise, though Bantu have some representatives in t 
Assembly and Senate and the Coloured have votes in the Ca 
There are some useful appendices. A book of over 300 pag; 


might with advantage have an index as well. 
Cy-E-Da | 
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Thousands of Arrests at Johannesburg 


THE GREAT ROUND-UP : POLICE METHODS 


N the course of a recent round-up, the Johannesburg police, 
assisted by Civic Guards, arrested many thousands 
of Africans. At first no particulars were published. Then 
came-a letter to the Star on Apri! 24 from Professor R. F. A, 
‘Hoernle, Chairman of the Institute of Race Relations, who 
wrote : . “‘ The police raids in Johannesburg and along the Reef 
are-continuing, but the numbers of arrests affected are no longer 
to be made public. The !ast published figure was nearly 11,000 
‘after 13 nights of raiding... . Of actual criminals, eight have 
been identified by finger prints as wanted. Forty-one were 
caught-in the act (housebreaking, assault, robbery, theft). These 
figures include two murderers. The perpetrators of one or two 
very grave recent crimes at whom, according to rumour, the 
‘drive was aimed, have so far escaped the net.’’ Of the remainder 
-of-the eleven thousand “ about half were found guilty of a tech- 
nical offence, such as sleeping on prohibited premises and fined.” 
The remainder, some five thousand odd, were discharged. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, “‘ many European homes 
and businesses have been temporarily disiocated and incon- 
-venienced,” and “the African population at large—-and not least 
‘the'law-abi.jing section of it, many of whom have suffered from 
the raids—has been embittered, excited and filled with impotent 
resentment.” ; 

-On the same day Mr. Julius Lewin wrote to the Star, under 
the title ‘‘ Where must they sleep ?”’ ‘‘ Many of the thousands 
-of Natives arrested were to be charged with trespass—i.e., 
sleeping on premises where they are not emploved. But house- 
holders who, contrary to the law, allow a respectable Native to 
sleep in an outroom (often sharing this with his lawful wife who 
‘is employed there) are actually rendering a certain public service. 
For ‘such a householder is helping to eke out the notoriously 
imadequate housing available to urban Natives. The City 
‘Council of Johannesburg, for instance, does not provide accom- 
modation for ‘more than half the total number of Natives 
employed in the city. In these circumstances, is it right to 
prosecute either the householder or the Native ?” 

“In connection with the raids, the Rev. J. E. Hallendorff, 
Rector of. the. Swedish: Church Mission, Doornfontein, was 
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prosecuted for allowing a number of Natives to sleep in the cry 
of the church and in his servants’ quarters without a licenc: 
thas contravening the Urban Areas Act. The case was defendeu 
Sergeant S. Smith, who raided the church premises on Apr 
4 with other European and Native police, said “he fours 
nine Natives sleeping in the crypt and four in a servant’s roon 
The Rector admitted giving them permission to sleep the: 
without a permit. Cross-examined, the Sergeant said that he di 
not have a search warrant ... and ‘ignored’ seeking permissiq 
to search the premises because he did not wish to defeat ti 
object of the search—he did not want the Natives to escape’ 
Four of the Natives were arrested on the charge of trespass an 
detained until 6 p.m. the following day. ) 

Giving evidence,.Mr. Hallendorff said : ‘‘ He had been at tlt 
church for nine and a half years. ‘There were 3,500 Zulus 1) 
his parish. He allowed the Natives to sleep on the premisi 
because it was his duty to assist them and they were unable 1 
secure accommodation elsewhere. He had closely examine 
their credentials and letters of recommendation, and had asce‘ 
tained that they were members of the church. He had helpe 
hundreds of Zulus to obtain shelter and work, and, on occasion 
when they were unsuccessful in obtaining work, he had pais 
their fares to enable them to return to their homes.”’ aes 

“The Natives left their homes because, in most instances 
they were faced with starvation. He described the position 1 
the area surrounding the Royal Kraal in Zululand as ‘ terrible! 
There was ‘a very acute and serious shortage ~ of accommode: 
tion in Johannesburg, and the unemployment position was ais: 
serious.”’ 

“Tt was a shock to him when he was awakened to find tht 
police at the church. Whiie he was speaking to Sergeant Smit! 
two European constables went into the servant’s room, and 
saw one of them kick a Native in the ribs because he did nq’ 
awaken quickly. ’[he room was in darkness and the constable: 
had torches. He could not identify them because the torche! 
were directed on the faces of the Natives.” 

The magistrate, Mr. J..T. Carnie, said he was sorry to fini 
Mr. Hallendorff guilty. What the rector had done was to app 
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je moral law of God, which, unfortunately, often conflicted 
the law of man. His kindness to the Natives was most 

nmendabie. The missionary was cautioned and discharged. 
e charge of trespass against the four Natives was withdrawn. 
“WWe congratulate Mr. Hallendorff on his courage in defending 

€ Bese. His action has given publicity to police methods of a 
d that location residents and other Africans have been com- 
ai aining about bitterly for a long time, but which are seldom 
en by independent European witnesses. Police raids on 
rican homes in locations and elsewhere by day, and, most 
lensively, by night, have for years been a regular practice in 
nnection with liquor and pass laws and the poll tax. The 
opie are treated as if they had no human feelings and no human 
zhts. If the recent great round-up serves to bring to an end 
is crude method of administering the law, the humiliating 


‘* Justice Itself 


One of our readers has kindly obtained for us from a high 
gal authority the following comments upon the article 
@Justice itself in the Scales” which appeared in our April 
nber. 


FOTES ON THE ARTICLE IN THE S.A. OUTLOOK. 


(1) The sentences appear to be very inadequate. Under 
letters of remit from the Attorney-General, the Magis- 
ate had jurisdiction to pass sentence of imprisonment with 
“ard jabour up to 12 months. But the magistrate concerned 
ould be interrogated before being judged. Many considera- 
ons are present in the mind of a judicial officer in deciding 
pon a sentence. 
(2) ‘Children’s Courts”? were first provided for by the 
hildren’s Act, 1937. The purpose of that Act was, not to 
stablish a new forum for the trying of juvenile offenders, but 
™ promote child welfare. “ Child” is defined by Section 1 
“a person under the age of 19 years,” with certain im- 
aterial additions. ‘“‘ Child in need of care’’ is defined as a 
Daild who is destitute, or without parents or guardians, or 
Sving with parents or guardians unfitted to exercise appropriate 
ontrol, or going to the bad for one reason or another. The 
nary duty of a “‘ Children’s Court” (see sections 4, 28, and 
@)) is to commit children in need of care to an environment 
»g., industrial school, certified institution, good home, etc.) 
t which they will be properly reared and cared for. So the 
W ticle is mistaken in stating that “an offender until his 19th 
Wirthday must be tried in a Children’s Court.’’ A Children’s 
Hourt is not a court of criminal justice. Juveniles aged 16, 17 
#r 18—at times even younger—are frequently tried, convicted 
‘ad sentenced in Magistrates’ Courts and less frequently in the 
upreme Court. 
The novelty introduced through the enactment of the 
Whildren’s Act is found in section 336 bis of the Criminal 
‘rocedure Act, which provides that if, during the trial of a 
erson under 19, whether before a judge or a magistrate, (except 
4 charges of murder or rape) it appears to the judge or 
Nagistrate presiding at the trial that the accused is “‘a child 
61 need of care,” and that he should be dealt with under the 
“hildren’s Act, he may stop the trial and send the accused 
| fore a Children’s Court—not to be sentenced of course, for, 
' Children’s Court is not a Court of Criminal Jurisdiction, but 
1) be placed in some good and suitable environment with a 
liew to the accused’s reformation. 
} In the two cases referred to in the article, the accused were 
lied by magistrates exercising their criminal jurisdiction, and 
et magistrates presiding over Children’s Courts. 
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experience so many thousands of harmless people have been 
forced to undergo will have been made worth while. So far as ~ 
published information goes, the number of actual criminals 
caught i is small. Most of them, no doubt, are lying low. How 
do they lie low? The answer seems to be that the experienced 
criminal finds that strict conformity with the law in such 
matters as passes (faked), tax receipt and sleeping in an approved 
place is very helpful in the pursuit of his profession and a most 
useful screen. He is no vagrant, Like enough, he is a man of 
means—that is, while his luck iasts. 

Is there any other country in the world where so much time 
and energy would be spent in arresting the wrong people ? 
Would it not be a more rational procedure to build up a reliable 
detective force of well-educated, well-trained and well-paid 
Africans ? 


in the Scales’’ 


COMMENTS UPON THE ARTICLE BY “A HIGH LEGAL AUTHORITY ”’ 


If either of the magistrates said that he “‘ could not send first 
offenders and young people to gaol,” he meant, not that he had 
no power to pass such a sentence, but that in the case of first 
offenders and young people a sentence of imprisonment with 
hard labour should not be passed unless justice can be done in 
no other way. 

(3) The writer of the article contends that, in White v. Black 
homicide cases, it should be the exception to remit the case to 
the magistrate on the reduced charge of culpable homicide, the 
preferable procedure being indictment in the Supreme Court 
for murder. Even if an acquittal results, as is possible where 
the accused is a European and perhaps probable where he is a 
European juvenile, although the true verdict according to the 
evidence should be “ guilty,”’ the accused will have had to endure: 
the suspense of awaiting trial and the unpleasant experience of 
appearing in the dock of the Supreme Court. The point is 
well worth discussing with the several Attorneys-General. 


(4) But even if indictment on a charge of murder becomes 
the accepted rule in such cases, the writer makes a further 
suggestion to prevent a miscarriage of justice, especially where 
the accused is a European and his deceased victim a Native. 
Fearing the bias of jurymen, he proposes that all White v. 
Black homicide cases should be tried by a judge and assessors, 
thus eliminating the jury. He adds “ this would involve ...a 
direction from the Attorney-General that the case is to be tried 
without a jury.’ Some comments must be made on this 
proposal. 

(a) Section 216 (5) of the Criminal Procedure Act, which 
gives power to by-pass the jury system in the case supposed, 
and in certain other classes of crime as well, entrusts that power, 
not to the Attorney-General, as the writer thinks, but to the 
Minister of Justice. “The Minister may, by a notification on 
or attached to the notice of trial, direct that the accused be 
tried without a jury.” The power is not given to an official in 
the Department of Justice but to a member of the Executive. 
Parliament doubtless felt that a power, the exercise of which 
might have far-reaching consequences, should not be lodged. 
with a person wholly engaged in the work of prosecuting 
criminals, but with a person able to view the situation from the 
standpoint of the general good. In the democratic world the. 
jury system is an essential institution. It directly associates 
citizens with the administration of justice. To withdraw from 
it, ‘in every case, ” as the article suggests, or even frequently, 
White v. Black homicide trials, would be a severe condemnation 
of the system, and might cause a great shock to the public. 
Occasional scandalous verdicts may be a lesser evil than the 


_ to form one of the chief supports of human liberty. The jury 
_ System, like all other human institutions, is imperfect ; but it 
_ Still gives to the public a sense of security. That is probably 
_ why Parliament, in enacting Section 216 (5), provided that 
~ nobody less than the Minister of Justice should have discretion 
to dispense with a jury in criminal cases, and then only in 
_ certain specified kinds of crime. 

_ (b) Descending to a lower level and assuming that strict 
_ justice, without reference to public sentiment, must be secured 
_ at all costs, can the writer expect that, “‘ in every case”’ of the 
_ kind involved, any Minister of Justice i in the Union would be 
Bey bared to substitute a judge and assessors for a judge and jury? 
It cannot be denied that where a European, especially if he be 
_ young, is charged with causing the death of a Native, an acquittal 
is a more popular verdict with the European population than a 
conviction. And it is the Europeans who make and unmake 
governments. For a Minister of Justice to introduce a general 
_ policy of detaching this type of case from the jury system might 
_ be politically hazardous to the Government of which he is a 
_member. The motive might be lofty—fiat justitia, ruat caelum— 
Sut lofty motives don’t always appeal to voters, and a Minister 
f Justice can hardly be expected to imperil his Government for 
_ the sake of an ideal. There is no cynicism intended in this 
comment. If the Government fell for the reason supposed, its 
Successor in office would promptly restore to juries the work 
_ which had been withdrawn from them. Thus the attempt to 
secure flawless justice by using $.216 (5) in every case would 

have failed, and failed for good. Whereas the occasional use 
by the Minister of that sub-section is always possible, provided 
_ the pace is not made too rapid. There is much to be said for 
_ making normal procedure the rule in the Criminal Courts, and 

for accepting with equanimity perverse verdicts from time to 
me. ‘The general desire for justice in every prosecution may 
retarded rather than advanced were the policy advocated in 
e article adopted. Meantime the power being given to him 
S. 216 (5), the Minister may now and then exercise it in a 
e where its use seems especially appropriate. 


THE WRITER’S COMMENTS. 


The writer of the article, asked for his comments, writes :— 

_ The authoritative communication sent me it would of course 
Ye impertinent of me to attempt to discuss. In extenuation 
rhaps of one at least of the inaccuracies in my article I may 
haps be allowed to explain how it arose. 

“The article is mistaken in stating that an ‘ offender until his 
teenth birthday must be tried in a Children’s Court.’ ”’ 
Section 98 of the Children’s Act reads :— 

“No person (other than a person on trial and his attorney or 
counsel and other than a parent or the guardian . . .) shall be 
_ present at the trial, in any court, of a person under the age of 
‘nineteen years, upon any criminal charge, unless his presence 
is necessary. = 

A “criminal trial in an inferior court of an accused who 
ais... under the age of nineteen years shall be held in a 
building or room ... other than that in» which criminal 
proceedings against persons’ over that age are ordinarily 
conducted.” : 

Section 99.“ No person shall at any time publish . . . the 
-name, address, school, place of occupation or any other inform- 
ation likely to reveal the identity of any person under the age of 
nineteen years who is being or has been tried in any court ona 
charge of having committed any offence.” 

Sec. 103, (1) “ Any court in which a person under the age 
of nineteen years has been convicted of any offence may, instead 
of imposing any punishment upon him for that offence... 


loss of public confidence in a system which is widely believed 
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reformatory . 

(2) “‘ Any ata which sentences a person under the ag¢ 
nineteen years to 2 fine or a whipping may, in additio 
order that he be placed under the supervision of a prob 
officer or of any other suitable person...” 

(3)° “A -court.. - may further order that the person con 
be apprenticed . 

Any court ae thee things seemed obviously to be fo 
time being a Children’s Court, especially as the Act, in 
of defining the term ‘children’s court,” refers the reader | 
Section 4 which reads “‘(1) The Minister of Justice . 
may establish a children’s court for any district . . .” and “ (2 

. . every magistrate’s court shall be a children’s court for an’ 
part of the area of its jurisdiction for which no children’s cour 
has been established.” 

In South African law, however, it appears that the tern 
“children’s court ” is used in a restricted sense as meanin{ 
a special kind of child welfare agency. The administration o 
the provisions of the Children’s Act—a point I overlookes 
before—has been assigned to the Ministers cf Social Welfar 
and Education. 

The reason one suggested dispensing with a jury was tha 
this is a multi-racial community in which jury-work 1s the ex 
clusive privilege of one race only, and that this tends strong]: 
—at times it would seem irresistibly—to make the sysienee ‘no 
the guardian but the betrayer of human freedom. 
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ANOTHER CASE 


The Johannesburg newspapers of February 24 reported the 
a seventeen-year old Native youth was sentenced to life imprise 
ment with hard labour when he was convicted in the Crimin 
Sessions, Pretoria, the previous day (just one month after 
“ ten-strokes ” cases) for the murder of Mrs... ...., why 
lived alone at ........., and was found dead near h 
home on December 11. 
The case was tried by a judge and two assessors. Th 
assault had followed an altercation about money. Apparentl 
in a fit of passionate anger, the boy had stabbed the womai 
repeatedly with a kitchen knife. 
In passing sentence the judge said that “the court woul 
not have hesitated to pass the death sentence had extenuatiri 
circumstances not been found. The evidence shewed, however’ 
that the accused had not visited Mrs. ..... .’s Store with 
intention of committing the crime. ‘ 
evidence gave the accused’s age as only about seventeen yea: { 
and the accused’s youth had to be regarded as a factor i! 
determining whether he realised the consequences of his act! 
It was this case that suggested to the writer the thought that if 
a court composed as this one was were to try ail cases of fi 
assault, White upon Black as well as Black upon White, it wouji 
go far to restore public confidence in the administration « 
justice. One is glad to know that the high legal authority whi 
has so courteously and considerately dealt with the artic 
‘« Justice itself in the Scales ” is satisfied that the point is well 
worth considering, that in White v. Black homicide cases |t 
should be the exception to remit the case to the magistrate « 
the reduced charge of culpable homicide, the preferable proc)! 
dure being indictment in the Supreme Court for murd 
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NDER this heading I last month set down a few youthful 
* impressions of British miners’ and railwaymen’s trade 
s and leaders. Now, as briefly as possible, I intend to 
few inside views of the employees’ organisations belonging 
own craft— printing and bookbinding. The printing craft 
‘an ancient one has many traditions and customs, some of 
a valuable and worth taking over by new industries. Some 
1€ customs and precedents set up in Caxton’s century have 
d the test of time and persist to the present day. 
modern industries employees are today asking for the right 
eet after working hours to discuss working conditions and to 
representations to managements. The request is for 
op committees ” and “‘ shop stewards,” or elected workmen 
hom has been conceded the right to approach managements. 
he printers have enjoyed such rights for centuries which is 
erhaps the reason why this craft is, in many countries, includ- 
= South Africa, better controlled than most others, and why 
ions in it are so harmonious ‘that pressmen’s labour troubles 
y trouble the readers of the newspapers which the pressmen 
uce. ah 
en I first went into the composing room as an apprentice 
ound I had to deal not only with the Overseer but also with 
>“ Father of the Chapel.” The chapel was the workmen’s 
air and the “father” was elected by them. If the father sent 
nd a “quoin”’ with a cross cut on it the chapel at the end 
he day’s work met at the “ stone”’ (imposing surface), where 
Mossibly they discussed the state of the “organ.” The organ 
# vas not of course a musical instrument but one of the chapel’s 
yecial funds—in actual practice the organ was the poor box. 
® On Saturday mornings near the time to stop work the overseer 
Faid out wages at one end of the large composing room and at 
@he other end the father of the chapel sat ‘“‘ at the receipt of 
ms,’ these being the weekly subscriptions to the Typo- 
‘aphical Society, the chapel organ, the holiday fund, and so on. 
The chapel rarely met and the father rarely approached the 
Management because the craft having customs and traditions 
yas not feeling its way to right practices and relationships. 
Mrinting trade organisations will well repay a close study by 
hiyone setting out to organise workers in other industries. 
At the age of 19 I joined the Typographical Society, and for 
he next two years attended the local branch meetings regularly. 
/ think the most important business discussed concerned a 
froup of non-members who wished to join while the firm they 
worked for objected. Eventually the men were admitted. No 
‘Church court could have conducted the negotiations with less 
fiction. Minor matters relating to the smoother working of a 
jew workshops were also discussed. ‘The meetings were held in 
‘m hotel but although little drink was consumed a majority of 
‘members raised objections and eventually the proceedings were 
eld “‘onthedry.” Ihave never attended more orderly meetings. 
The “ Typo ” of those days was in no sense a political body. 
‘There was strong opposition to the local branch affiliating in any 
Way with the Labour Party which was then rapidly gathering 
Strength. If there were any “ hotheads” in this branch they 
were in a hopeless minority and I later found this the case 
wherever I went. I should be doing less than justice to this body 
of working men if I did not state that among them were a few 
intellects of a quality far beyond what one would naturally expect 
to find in such agroup. I owe much to some of them. 
| At twenty-one I set out to gather experience in the traditional 
manner of young journeymen in England and my first job was in 
Manchester. My new firm had suffered great loss through a 
destructive fire and the managers in trying to pull things together 
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were driving one another crazy and the workers to despair. My _ 
own type-setting machine had been through the fire, and also 
the flood which put out the fire. 


tanyone on the staff who could help me. Life was becoming — 
unbearable. I sought the advice of the father and also the 
union officials, all of whom I found friendly and helpful. 
Providence however soon prescribed new pastures for me and I 
was duly grateful. 1 


I left Manchester during a short railway strike and arrived in 


Lincoln a day or two after the strike was called off. I found — 
that during the strike about a mile of the main street of that 
ancient city had been reduced to shambles by agang of hooligans, _ 
probably not one of whom was a railwayman. Lincoln in those 


_days manufactured agricultural machinery which was exported 
all over the world and this in turn brought a foreign element into 


some of the engineering shops. Also Lincolnshire’s agricultural 
labourers used to crowd into the public houses on Saturday 
nights and on the night of the riots some of the foreigners and 
some of the labourers got together after ‘‘ closing time” with 
results that were sad to contemplate. The police had suspected” 
nothing and were quite unprepared. The wrath of the average ~ 
citizen of Lincoln as he surveyed the results of this madness was 
something to remember for long afterwards. No one could see ” 
Lincoln as I first saw it and ever again trust a mob. 

I remember attending meetings of the Lincoln branch of the 
Typographical Society. Relationships between masters and men 
were so reasonable that no one could have got up an agitation. 
One speaker I remember creating much laughter by saying that 
the printers were looked up to as the aristocrats of the labour 
movement but they could not keep up their proud position on ~ 
thirty shillings a week—which in Lincoln was the standard rate 
in 1912. Money was of course worth much more in those days 
than today, but there was much room for improvement. 

I once travelled from Lincoln to Manchester in the same 
compartment as an agricultural labourer. He had been with 
one employer for 18 years, he had 16 children, and earned 14 
shillings a week (plus a cottage), He more than held his own in 
an exhaustive discussion with a Cambridge professor on the 
value of Lloyd George’s social legislation, which the professor 
could not see the need for. 

In-the Spring of 1912 I worked for-three months among the 
‘* lower orders ”’ of the Lancashire printing world—the “‘casuals”’ 
and others who were never long in one job but moved around to 
wherever work was offering. At one time of the year they would 
be employed on printing railway excursion posters and time- 
tables, at another on voters’ rolls, and at another on Christmas 
cards, and so on. The trade union branches and the employers 
co-operated in passing them on from job to job and from town to 
town. My brief experience among them was in a big concern 
engaged almost solely on railway printing and it was near my 
home, where I was needed just then. The management was as 
reasonable as the union officials were helpful and the great 
majority of the men bore their lot uncomplainingly.. All of them — 
would have preferred regular jobs but most complained little so 
long as their casual jobs did not take them too far from home. 

The “ dole” when it was introduced some years later must 
have greatly benefited such workers as these, who periodically 
experienced spells of unemployment. Planned industry would 
of course have concentrated all this work in one town but 
England has not even yet reached that stage. 

[Readers of these notes must please draw their own conclusions 
—my own would require more space than is allowable.]—T.A 


I lacked experience and try as 
I would I could not get good work out of it. Norwasthere 


Nea Books 


Baden-Powell, by E. E. Reynolds. OUP. 12/6. 

. It is impossible for anyone who has done some Scouting not 
to be thrilled to read the Chief’s life. This is no amateur pro- 
duction, for Mr. Reynolds has been given every facility to learn 
all that there is to be known of this amazing man and so produce, 
i the aid of his long experience in Scout training, the ona 

e 


Half the volume is taken up with B.-P.’s work asa soldier and 


much of this may be unfamiliar to his devotees but it is none the _ 


less welcome for the new light that it throws on his character— 
his immense energy in both creative thought and vigorous action, 
an unusual combination, surely, exemplifying in a single indivi- 
dual both the poietic and the kinetic types of H. G. Wells : his 
unfailing consideration for the highest welfare of all his men: 
and his educational genius which recognised to the full the value 
of entertainment as a promoter of morale but knew the far 
sounder worth of self-activity, wisely directed. All this led up, 
quite naturally and without premeditation, to Scouting for Boys 
which grew so rapidly that no one was more astonished than the 
founder, who was compelled, almost against his will, to give up 
his military career and devote his ardour to the Movement. 
Besides some good photographs of the Chief the book contains 
a number of his own drawings, some familiar, others new, and 
this is true of the incidents related, some of which are old friends 
as for example that of the Matabele and the beer. 
___ The story is of special interest to South Africans but should 
have been checked by one of them before printing, to correct 
spelling ; it is to the honour of Africa-that with all the world 
before him, B.-P. chose this continent in which to spend his last 
days. 

To convey an adequate picture of this unique personality can 
have been no easy task, but we feel that the writer has succeeded, 
for the book, if not inspired, is at least inspiring, showing B.-P. 
as a great lover of men with that royal quality of simple, un- 
affected, easy friendliness that won the loyalty and affection of 
everybody, and made those who knew him regard him as one of 
the best and most lovable of men. 


C.A.P. 
* * ae * 
What is the Church Doing? by Henry P. Van Dusen. 
(S.C.M. 5/-). 
Read this book, if you can possibly get hold of it. The ques- 


tion in the title is being asked to-day by every thoughtful man 
and woman, and Dr. Van Dusen answers it (within the limits of 
his space) comprehensively, justly, and readably. He does not 
try to confuse our judgment or anaesthetise our criticial faculty 
by the technique of advertisement, but gives us a clear, concise 
record of facts which are important to us all, and which we can- 
not learn from the daily papers because the Church is not “news.” 

For its rapid summaries of the work of the Church in countries 
all over the world, for its vivid narratives of events in occupied 
countries, for its very just outline of the oecumenical and Church 
Union movements (of which the present writer has some 
knowledge), and for its illuminating review of the history of 
world Christianity taken from Professor Latourette’s History of 
the Expansion of Christianity, this book is worth at least double 
its price. After reading it one no longer feels that Luther’s 
paraphrase of the Apostle’s Creed is a vain boast :—“‘ I believe 
in the Holy Christian Church which is the Communion of 
Saints.’’ Yes, it 7s, and we may all become more conscious of 
aur part in it by reading thoughtfully this little book. 


Davip W. BaNDEY. 
* # % & 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ‘our Ce 


little book. Mrs. Hertslet has every qualification for th 


Mr. G. R.N. Shaddick were responsible for its compilatio 
arrangement, Professor C. M. Doke, head of the Depart 


| Children at Home a 
African Welfare Seri ph 

Press, pp. 82. Price in England 1/6). 

It is a privilege to have the opportunity of recom 


of such a book. She isa university graduate, has been 
and has brought up a family of six children. More than 
she has made a thoughtful study of the child mind. — 
pathy with the child and her mature judgment on what i 
be done in all the varied troubles and naughtinesses o 
are evidenced on every page. The book is written f 

parents and teachers, written in very simple English, b 
lessons for parents and teachers of all races. Iti is a- 
little book. = 
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First Aid to the Injured, St. John’s Ambulance Ass 
170 pages. 
This excellent handbook is intended primarily for 1 

Natives and has therefore been printed in English, Zulu, 

and Sotho. It is simple and yet comprehensive, while 5 

sections are so well illustrated by photographs and sketches 

the student with little knowledge of any language shoul¢ be 
to grasp the lesson taught. Some good teamwork has gc 
the production of this manual, for while Dr. H. H. L. $ zi 


Bantu Studies of the Witwatersrand University, with the 
ance of a team of expert linguists was responsible for the 
lations. : 

The objects of First Aid are: To preserve the ie afar 
injured, to promote recovery, and to prevent further injury 
Any person may at any time be called on to help some ott 
injured person and so St. John’s Ambulance ‘Association 
doing good work in broadcasting knowledge in this way. O 
Mines, in workshops-or on farms this manual will prow 
invaluable and we expect that once its merits are known it will bi 
in great demand. 


* A. 
* * * 
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Tl Hit It Hard : Abraham Lincoln, by Cecil Nostheot 


(Livingstone Press. Eagle Books : 3d.). : 

The Livingstone Press are the publishers of a series 
popular booklets of which this is No. 50, It is a brighth 
written account of Abraham Lincoln. 


Lovedale and Fort Hare Notes 


Rev. R. and Mrs. Godfrey have temporarily changed thes 
headquarters from King William’s Town to Lovedale, so tha 
Mr. Godfrey may give assistance in the work of the chaplainey 
Lovedale has given them a very hearty welcome. 


* * * * 
Mr. Alexander Fowler will be 85 years of age on 2nd June. 
* * * * 


A coloured film of the Centenary Celebrations and of Love 
dale activities prepared by Dr. Donald Henderson was recentl} 
shown to appreciative audiences. 

* ae * * 

Messrs. J. T. Arosi, P. Gilowey, E. H. McAllister, V. L 


Nixon and R. K. Senyama were ordained as deacons of thi 
Institution Congregation on 30th May. | 


